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THE INDUSTRIAL ART OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


Meese Ancient Egyptians, especially during the New Empire, 

were imbued with a love of luxury and with a taste for the 
beautiful, and we cannot but admit the great inventiveness, taste 
and skill evinced by the goldsmiths, potters and workers in glass, 
wood, ivory, leather, etc. The field of the lapidary was almost as 
extensive as at the present day, and the great cemetaries of Mem- 
phis, Abydos and elswhere, have preserved for us myriads of trin- 
kets in amethyst, emerald, garnet, agate, jasper, lapis lazuli, felspar, 
obsidian, amber, turquoise, coral, mother of pearl and various other 
stones. These were cut, pierced and polished with a deftness 
which would do honor to the workmen of the present day. They 
were worked into amulets, buckles, scarabs, rings, necklaces, pen- 
dants, earrings and bracelets. 

The art of the potter was particularly favored in Egypt by the 
wealth of the raw material at command. Egypt afforded an abun- 
dant supply of potters’ earth, and their craftness turned out millions 
of pots, bottles and bowls, without any glaze or ornamention, for 
the commonest needs of household and daily life. But for the well- 
to-do classes, metals and hard stone, and the so-called faience, were 
preferred for objects of luxury. The achievements of the Egyptians 
in this branch of art stand so high that modern technical skill has 
barely attained to it even in part. The Egyptian faience consists of 
white sand, gently fused, and overspread with a glaze of colored 
enamel. This enamel is composed of flint and soda, with the addi- 
tion of a coloring matter. We find examples of a faience in beads, 
small amulets and many other objects, such as bowls, funerary 
statuettes, dolls, etc. It is astonishing with what degree of skill 
faience was treated. The pastes of various fusibility are sharply 
and clearly side by side, and show great skill in firing. The 
Egptians also understood the glazing of objects of cut-stone. 
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Glass was known to the Egyptians from the earliest period, and 
glass-blowing is represented in tombs which date some thousands 
of years before our era. At Beni-Hasan, over 3,500 years ago, 
workmen are shown crouched by a fire and blowing glass bottles 
by means of a hollow cane, exactly as they do to this day. The 
industry continued to flourish in Egypt down to the Roman epoch. 
The Venetians of the middle ages imported the soda required for 
their glass making from Egypt. Chemical analysis shows the con- 
stituent parts of Egyptian glass to have been nearly identical with 
our own; but it contains besides silex, lime, alumina, and soda, a 
relatively large proportion of extraneous substances, as copper, 
oxide of iron, and oxide of manganese, which they apparently knew 
not how to eliminate. Hence Egyptian glass is scarcely ever color- 
less, but inclines to an uncertain shade of yellow or green. The 
glass makers, however, were adepts in coloring. They produced 
vases, cups, goblets, beads and other ornaments for necklaces, and 
bracelets, in prodigious quantities and of green emerald, the purple 
amethyst, jasper, lapis lazulis, and cornelian, were imitated to such 
perfection that even now we are sometimes embarrassed to dis- 
tinguish the real stones from the false. Glass was pressed into 
moulds made of stone or limestone cut to the forms required, as 
beads, discs, rings, pendants, rods, and plaques, covered with the 
figures of men and animals, gods and goddesses. Like the Romans 
they used glass for mosaic work, and pieces of various colors were 
employed in fancy ornaments, in the figures of deities, in sacred 
emblems, etc. Occasionally a granite sarcophagus was covered 
with a glass coating, usually of a deep green color, which displayed 
by its transparency, the sculptures or hieroglyphic legends dis- 
played upon the stones.* Eyes and eyebrows for the faces of 
statues in stone or bronze were made of glass. Glass was inserted 
into the hollows of incised hieroglyphs, and hieroglyphs were also 
cut out of glass. In this manner, whole inscriptions were com- 
posed, and let into wood, stone, or metal. Glass imitations of 
wood, of straw, and of string, were produced, as well as glass 
filagrees, engraved glass, cut glass, and soldered glass. A glass 
case in the Boulak Museum is filled with small objects in colored 
glass, one of the smallest representing a black and white Apis 
walking, the work being so delicate that it loses none of its effect 
under the magnifying glass. 

The great skill of the Egyptian goldsmiths excite our wonder by 
the fineness of the gold work, the splendid coloring of the enamel, 


* History of Egypt in the Light of Modern Discoveries, by Drs. C, H. S. Davis 
and C, M. Cobern, p. 325. 
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and the admirable and tasteful designs. The goldsmiths were 
evidently held in very high esteem, yet the bronze industry was 
really of far more importance to the country. It was used for all 
kinds of domestic purposes as well as for tools and weapons, and 
this department of metal work was brought to great perfection. 
When the pavement of the room in the northwestern corner of the 
Temple of Ramses III at Medinet Abou was raised, nearly a thous- 
and bronze statues, all representing Osiris, were found. Our most 
important belong to the Twenty-second dynasty, though bronze 
was quite extensively used for statuary during and perhaps before 
the Eighteenth dynasty. We possess no bronze statuettes of any 
person anterior to the expulsion of the Hyksos. 

Gold was very extensively used in Egypt, being brought from the 
neighborhood of Coptos, and also from Nubia, where the remains 
of shafts are still to be seen. For commercial purposes gold was 
formed into rings, and we often see pictures of weighers and scribes 
weighing them and entering the ascertained weight in their books. 
If we may believe the inscription, under Thothmes III, an official 
receives 36,392 w/en, which would now be worth $2,500,000. The 
precautions taken in bringing gold from Nubia we read in an 
inscription: ‘*I went up in order to fetch gold for his Majesty, 
King Usertesen I (may he live always and forever). I went 
together with the hereditary prince, the great legitimate son of the 
king, Ameny (life, health, and happiness), and I went with a com- 
pany of four hundred men of the choicest of my soldiers, who by 
good fortune arrived safely without loss of any of their number. 
I brought the gold I was commissioned to bring, and was in con- 
sequence placed in the royal house, and the king’s son thanked me.” 

Silver came from Asia, in rings, sheets, and bricks of standard 
weight. Gold was often amalgamated with pure silver, and when 
the amalgamation was to the amount of twenty per cent. it was 
called electrum. This electrum was of a fine lightish yellow color. 
Gold was used by the Egyptians to cover the doors of their temples, 
the lower part of their wall surfaces, certain bas-reliefs, pyramid- 
ions of obelisks, and even whole obelisks. The faces of mummies 
are often found overlaid with thick gold leaf. The obelisks of 
Queen Hatshepsu at Karnak were coated with electrum. In the 
Museum of the Louvre there is a gilder’s book, and the gold leaf it 
contains is as thin as the gold leaf used by the goldsmiths of the 
present day. The Egyptian vases of engraved and repoussé gold 
showed great taste and skill, and were imitated by Pheenician 
craftsmen, and, being exported to Asia Minor, Greece and Italy, 
carried Egyptian patterns and subjects into distant lands. The 
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ornaments of gold found in Egypt consists of rings, bracelets, amu- 
lets, necklaces, earrings, and numerous trinkets belonging to the 
toilet, many of which are of the early times of Usertesen I. and 
Thothmes III., the contemporaries of Joseph and Moses. Egyp- 
tians, like all Orientals, were passionately fond of jewelry. Almost 
every man had his ring, every woman her necklace; and not satis- 
fied to adorn themselves when living with a profusion of trinkets, 
they loaded the arms, the fingers, the neck, the ears, the brow, and 
the ankles of their dead with more or less costly ornaments. The 
quantity thus buried in tombs was so considerable that even now, 
after thirty centuries of active research we find from time to time 
mummies which are, so to say, cuirassed in gold.* 

The finest specimen of Egyptian jewelry now extant, belong to 
the three great Theban dynasties. Of these are the jewels of Queen 
Aah-hotep, which are among the most precious treasures of the 
Boulak Museum, and those found in the tomb of Kha-em-uas, son 
of Ramses II., and which are now in the Louvre. Aah-hotep was 
the wife of Kames, a king of the seventeenth dynasty, and she was 
probably the mother of Ahmes I., the first king of the eighteenth 
dynasty. Her mummy had been stolen and secreted by the thieves 
till such time as they might have leisure to despoil it in safety; and 
they were most likely seized and executed before they could carry 
their intention into effect. The secret of their hiding place perished 
with them, till discovered in 1860 by some Arab diggers. There 
were a great number of bracelets, rings, anklets, armlets, necklaces, 
etc., of the most exquisite workmanship; a fan handle plated with 
gold, a bronze-gilt mirror mounted upon an ebony handle enriched 
with a lotos of chased gold. A fine bracelet in the form of two 
semi-circles joined by a hinge, bears the name of Ahmes I. A mas- 
sive bracelet consists of three parallel bands set with turquoises. 
On the front a vulture is represented with outspread wings, the 
feathers composed of green enamel, lapis-lazuli, and cornelian, set 
in cloisons of gold. The hair of the mummy of the queen was . 
drawn through a massive gold diadem. The name of Ahmes was 
enameled in blue upon an oblong plaque in the center, flanked at 
each side by two little sphinxes, which seem as if in the act of 
keeping watch over the inscription. Round her neck was a flexi- 
ble gold chain, finished at each end by a goose’s head reversed. 
These heads could be linked one within the other, when the chain 
needed to be fastened. Besides numerous other jewels found upon 
the mummy of Queen Aah-hotep, there were a number of arms and 


* Maspero, Zgyptian Archeology, p. 313. 
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amulets heaped inside her coffin, namely: three massive gold flies 
hanging from a slender chain; nine small hatchets, three of gold 
and six of silver; a golden lion’s head of very minute workman- 
ship; a wooden scepter set in gold spirals; two amulets, and two 
daggers. One of the daggers has a dark bronze blade on which 
are symbolical representations of war, a lion rushing along, and 
some locusts, all inlaid with gold; in the wooden handle are 
inserted three-cornered pieces of precious metal; three female 
heads in gold form the top of the handle, whilst a bull’s head of the 
same precious metal conceals the place where the handle and blade 
unite. The sheath is of gold. One beautiful axe has a gilded 
bronze blade, the central space being covered with the deepest blue 
enamel, on which King Ahmes is represented stabbing an enemy ; 
above him a griffin, the emblem of swiftness, hastens past. The 
handle of the axe is of cedar wood plated with gold, and upon it 
the names of the king are inlaid in colored precious stones. Gold 
wire is used instead of the straps which in ordinary axes bind the 
handle and blade together. Perhaps the most beautiful of all these 
precious things is the pectoral* or golden breastplate. It is made 
of lapis lazuls or gold, and is thus described by M. Pierret.f 
‘¢ Jewel in the form of naos, in which a vulture and an ureus are 
placed side by side; above them floats a hawk with extended 
wings; in his claws are seals, the emblems of eternity. Under the 
frieze of the naos an oval with the prenomen of Ramses II. is intro- 
duced. Two /e/ are placed on the lower angle of the frame.” 

In 1894 a remarkable discovery was made at Dashour. It con- 
sisted of gold ornaments set with precious stones, engraved, and 
bearing cartouches of Usertesen II. and Usertesen III. Thirteen 
tombs had been opened and accidentally a subterranean passage 
was found which led to a chamber which lies fifty feet below the 
ground level, instead of within the pyramid walls, as in other pyra- 
mids hitherto opened. In holes let into the floor of the tomb the 
treasure was found in two lots. The first lot comprised: A pec- 
toral of massive gold, having the cartouche of Usertesen II. mounted 
with two hawks bearing the double crown of Upper and Lower 
Egypt; the hieroglyphs cut in turquoise, lapis lazuls, and cornelian, 
the entire outer surfaces being inlaid in the same manner. On the 
back the same signs and ornaments in chased gold, six golden 
cyprea, forming a necklace, without ornaments. One golden 


* These jewels are funerary in character, and they are called Aectorals because 
they were placed upon the bosom of the dead. 


+ Pierret. Catalogue de la Salle Historique, Louvre, No. 521. 
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double-bowled shell, both sides smooth. Nine golden double- 
bowled shells. Two golden bracelets. One pair golden bracelets, 
ornamented with mounted stones, and gold over-lay alternating 
with very small cornelians. One amethyst scarabeus, with gold 
over-lay on the flat side and engraved with the cartouche of User- 
tesen III. One amethyst scarabeus without inscription. One 
emerald scarabeus without inscription. Three golden ornaments 
in the form of a knot, one being a lotus flower set with stones. 
Three gold beads. Three golden bracelet clasps. One golden 
tiger’s claw, with ring. Three golden earrings. One reclining 
lion, in the style of a sphinx, of the most delicate workmanship. 
One mirror, mounted in silver and gold. Numerous beads and 
earrings of precious stones. Eight small alabaster vases. The 
second list was similar to the first. All of these ornaments belong 
to the monarchs of the Twelfth dynasty, and the value of them is 
over $600,000. 


TO REV. WM. C. WINSLOW. 


Egypt, my dream! from scattered fragments of the past 
Thy shadowy kingdoms rise; thy greatness calls 

To stately life, kings, princes, priests; thy ruined walls 
Once more in massive majesty stand steadfast : 

Thy ancient glory breathes the effluence of our theme 
Through all thy haunted dust, Egypt, my dream! 


Low, on the Mekattam hills, the setting sun 

Crowning their cliffs with gorgeous changing splendor, 

As in the vanished past, seems but to render 

The voiceless blessing that thy prayers have won. 
“Shining boat of Ra bear through that glowing portal 

All waiting souls unto the land immortal.” 


No more from templed shrine ascends in swelling tone 
Thy chant to heaven; yet all the Theban plain 

From pylon, crypt and obelisk, repeats again 

Thy hymn to Amon Ra in orisons of stone; 

Wrought with triumphant faith by the great dead who lie 
Sealed in their rock-cut tombs “ Built for Eternity.” 


Honor and power were thine in days of yore; 
Memphis, Thebes and On taught many a subject land 
As thou dost teach us now—thy broken columns stand 
In serried ranks of living books; while, evermore 
The murmuring rythm of thy sacred stream 
Whispers, thy wondrous story, Egypt, my dream! 
Feb. 17, 1896. Mrs. C. P. BUCKMAN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE PTOLEMIES: By J. P. MAHAFFY, FELLOW ECT. OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE, DuBLIN; HON. FELLOW OF QUEEN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD, ETC., ETC. 


The Ptolemaic Greek dynasty is known as the thirty-third dynasty. 
It lasted nearly three hundred years, and having established Alex- 
andria not only as the capital of Egypt, but for a time of half the 
known civilized world. Alexander deserves to be placed among 
the benefactors of mankind. For we trace his conquering march, 
not by the ruins, misery, and anarchy which usually follows in the 
rear of an army, but by the building of new cities, the more certain 
administration of justice, the revival of trade, and the growth of 
learning. Painters, sculptors, poets, historians, and mathematicians 
made the museum at Alexandria one of the brightest spots in the 
known world. Its library held two hundred thousand rolls of 
papyrus. We owe to this period the cities of Berenice and Arsine, 
the temples of Edfou, Kom Ombos, Esneh and Denderah, and the 
Pharaoh’s bed at Phile. During this period we also have the 
Rosetta Stone, the key by which was unlocked all our knowledge 
of past Egypt, the decrees of Canopus, the History of Manetho, and 
the Septuagint. This period is certainly worthy to be described by 
a learned and accurate historian, as it opens to us a new volume of 
the world’s history. Many competent scholars have written the 
history of Egypt, but they usually close with the conquest of 
Alexander. It is true that Sharp’s history is pretty well taken up 
with the Ptolemies, but in the light of motern discoveries, when 
Ptolemaic inscriptions and papyri are finding their way into 
European museums every year, Sharp’s work is considerably 
antiquated. 

The Ptolemies were powerful patrons of Greek art, and we find 
the new capital adorned with palaces and temples, with parks and 
colonnades—the latter of which lined the streets for miles—and with 
other splendors of Hellenistic cities. The first Ptolemy established 
the most brilliant palaces and court, with festivals which were the 
wonder of the world. He gathered all that he could command of . 
learning and literary fame. In 283 B. C. Ptolemy I. died, in his 
eighty-fifth year, leaving a record to posterity which few men in the 
world have surpassed. To Ptolemy II. we owe the beginning of 
the great temple of Isis at Phila, and no queen excepting Cleopatra, 
ever wielded greater influence than did Arsine the wife of 
Ptolemy II. This Ptolemy commissioned Manetho to write the 
history of Egypt in Greek, and he began the publication of the 
sacred books of the Jews in the form now known as the LXX. 
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The greatest work of his time was the irrigation of the Fayoum 
which made it the most productive land in Egypt. 

But little is known of the reign of Ptolemy III. (Eurgetes), and 
Ptolemy IV. (Philopator) was a dissolute character, but with liter- 
ary fancies. He composed a play and built a temple to Homer. 
The third book of Maccabees gives an account of Philopator’s deal- 
ings with the Jews. Ptolemy V. (Epiphanes) had a prosperous 
reign, and it was at this period that the priests drew up the docu- 
ment inscribed upon the Rosetta stone, and from this we can learn, 
as from the earlier Canopus inscription, much of the methods of 
the Ptolemaic administration. Professor Mahaftly says, that ‘it is 
said by competent Egyptologists that even yet an honest translation 
of Ptolemaic hieroglyphics—a very late and highly complicated 
development of this writing—is not easily to be had. . Thus we 
cannot yet freely use the two Egyptian versions to elucidate the 
difficulties of the Greek. Of this latter, the text and commentary 
of Letronne, published half a century ago, seems to be still the 
standard work, though the discovery of many other inscriptions and 
MSS. and papyrus has added much to our knowledge of the titles, 
and of the technical words employed. We must therefore endeavor, 
with the help of some valuable hints derived from later essays on 
kindred subjects, but mainly from the information of new texts, to 
understand this all-important document.” The cartouche of 
Ptolemy V. is among the rarest found upon Ptolemaic buildings. 
He continued the building of the great temple at Edfou. At Philz, 
the so-called chapel of A®sculapius is declared by its inscription to 
be founded by Ptolemy Epiphanes and Cleopatra, and their son 
Imhotep, the son of Ptah. 

The reigns of Ptolemy VI. (Eupator) VII. (Philometor) VIII. 
(Philopator Neos) were noted for intestine feuds and bloodshed in 
the royal house; rival brothers asserting themselves in turn, and 
queen mothers controlling their king sons. Ptolemy IX. wasa 
monster of cruelty and vice, and he spent his early life in persist- 
ent intrigues and rebellions against his elder brother, and he never 
showed respect or gratitude for any favor. He, however, built and 
restored many temples as at Dayr-el-Medineh, Medinet Abou, El- 
Kab, Kom Ombos, and he worked on the great temple of Edfou all 
his life. The succeeding Ptolemies were of but little account. Of 
Cleopatra, Professor Mahaffy says, ‘‘ Even the hostile accounts 
cannot conceal from us that both in physique and in intellect she 
was a very remarkable figure, exceptional in her own, exceptional 
had she been born in any other age. She is a speaking instance of 
the falsehood of a prevailing belief, that the intermarriage of near 
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relations invariably produces a decadence in the human race. The 
whole dynasty of the Ptolemies contradicts this current theory and 
exhibits in the last of the series the most signal exception. Cleo- 
patra VI. was descended from many generations of breeding-in, of 
which four exhibit marriages of full brother and sister. And yet 
she was deficient in no quality physical, or intellectual, which goes 
to make up a well-bred and well-developed human being. Her 
morals were indeed those of her ancestors, and as bad as could be, 
but I am not aware that it is degeneration in this direction which is 
assumed by the theory in question, except as a consequence of 
physical decay. Physically, however, Cleopatra was perfect. She 
was not only beautiful but prolific, and retained her vigor, and 
apparently her beauty, to the time of her death, when she was 
nearly forty years old.” 

Professor Mahaffy has given us much information that is not 
easily accessible, such as Ptolemaic inscriptions, which often are 
given in full, also cartouches and coins. All of the latest discoveries 
have been utilized, and every classical writer on the subject has 
been drawn upon. Professor Mahaffy has given us a well-written 
account of a very interesting period of Egyptian history, and one 
not often referred to by the historians of Egypt. 

(New York: Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth Avenue. 12mo. pp. 533. 
Price, $3.50.) 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


4" the more ardent among our subscribers, the January Sfa/e- 

ment caused some disappointment because the report of the 
work at Jerusalem did not take us further into the exciting details 
of Ophel, but back into the less promising district already passed. 
The orders which thus modified the plan probably came from those 
whose previous work at Jerusalem led them to desire to have cer- 
tain points cleared up, and they did not overestimate the import- 
ance of ascertaining as definitely as possible what lies within the 
wall which Dr. Bliss has traced out. It is to be hoped, however, 
that his progress will not be interrupted again until the whole 
external line of fortification has been made out clearly. Then we 
shall all be ready for cross lines to be run as experience may 
suggest. 

The January Statement contains in its one hundred pages very 
much of value. The spirited account by Mr. Gray Hill of his trip 
to Moab throws nota little light on the situation there. The article 
which has probably excited the keenest interest is the careful paper 
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by Lieut-Col. Watson, on ‘* The Site of the Temple.” Those who 
differ from him will no doubt have something to say presently, but 
they cannot be more lucid than he has been. When he places the 
temple on the very top of the rock, the question arises: How then 
does he account for the square aperture which has been regarded as 
the place of the altar before the temple? And when he places 
Solomon’s temple in the southeastern corner of the Haram, instead 
of letting it stand on the hill of Ophel, he seems to be bringing the 
palace and the temple very near together and on substantially the 
same level. I understand Major Conder to place Solomon’s palace 
on the hill Ophel south of the Haram. (See Q. S., 1887, p. 105). 

I now have for sale the Jerusalem Volume, with the plates, and I 
hope soon to dispose of them. Of course the work done at first 
will never be repeated because it was well and thoroughly done, 
and the new work will be described in a separate volume. The 
price of the quarto volume with the folio is thirty dollars. I append 
the official description : 

The Jerusalem Volume. A complete account of the Excavations 
and Researches in Jerusalem, with a portfolio of fifty plates. By 
Major-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G.C. M. G., F.R.S., 
R. E. In the same volume a history of the Architectural Monu- 
ments in the City, and an account of his own and the German 
researches, and Excavations in the City, by Major Conder, R. E., 
also an abstract of M. Charles Clermont Ganneaus’ Researches and 
Excavations in the year 1874-5. 

I have also a full supply of collotypes of the Contour Map, beau- 
tifully done so that the inequalities of the surface appear as plainly 
as if one were looking down upon the land from a balloon. There 
are now two styles of the collotype, one on heavier paper and the 
other on lighter. To subscribers the price of the former is seventy 
cents, of the latter, sixty-five. 

My stock of photographs is now substantially full. A part of the 
lot is mounted on cardboard. All the photographs are artistically 
excellent. The price for mounted ones is thirty cents apiece, for 
the unmounted twenty-five cents each, postage prepaid. The price 
of the catalogue is fifteen cents, and I will mark the views on hand, 
if requested. 

The colored photographs of the Photo-chromo Zurich Company 
are the most beautiful that I have ever seen. They are so delicately 
and accurately colored that the scenery is before one again as it 
was when he was in the land. Three dozen were sent me asa 
specimen. The first person who saw. them took two dozen; more 
have been sent for and may be presumed to be in hand when these 
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words are in print. There are about one hundred and fifty in the 
series, which includes the towns, with many details and many 
figure studies such as the following, some of which, without color 
would be quite valueless : 


Bedouins drawing water. 

Young woman of Bethlehem in costume. 
Bedouins and children outside tent. 

Types of wandering Bedouins. 

Sheik of a Palestine village. 

Peasants from the neighborhood of Jerusalem. 
Group of women of Bethlehem. 

Bedouin group. 

Stone cutters of Jerusalem. 

Water carrier of Jerusalem. 

Native of Bethlehem on his donkey. 

Native children from neighborhood of Jerusalem. 
Native of Palestine working with an ox and an ass. 
Bedouins and their tents. 

Bedouin tent and occupants. 

Mahomedan women in town costume. 
Camels halting in the desert. 

Bedouins of the Jordan district. 

Bedouin Chief of Palmyra. 

Bedouin women carrying children. 

Syrian peasant making bread. 

Types of Jews; Jerusalem. 

Bedouin shepherd of Syria. 

Peasant Druse of Mount Carmel taking a meal. 
Musselman praying. 

Boat and boatmen of Jaffa. 

Peasants grinding corn, at Jerusalem. 

Type of a Jew of Jerusalem. 

Breadseller of Jerusalem. 

Peasants of the neighborhood of Bethlehem. 
Milkseller of Siloam. 

Itinerant shoemaker of Jerusalem. 

Laborers, Plain of Esdralon. 

Young woman of Bethlehem. 


While our subscribers and others are willingly furnished with 
books and the like, it must not be forgotten that the need of sub- 
scriptions, new and renewed, is very great, if the work is to be 
carried on efficiently. The financial trouble at the beginning of the 
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year may have discouraged some, but it is to be hoped that we shall 
not lose, but rather gain, this year, in the number of our friends. 


The following subscriptions have been received : 


Adams, Rev. J.W.. . 
Baldwin, W. D 

Barrow, Miss R. H 
Bartlett, Rev. S. C., D. D 
Barton, Prof. G. A 
Binney, Rev. John, D.D.. . 
Buker, F. E 

Carrier, C. F 

Davies, Prof. W. W 

Davis, Rev. W. P., D.D. 
Dodge, Rev. D. Stuart. . . 
Gibbs, David, Jr 

Goddard, Mrs. Mary T. . . 
Greene, E. K... . 


. $5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
2.50 
2.50 
5.00 
2.50 
5.00 
2.50 
2.50 
. 20.00 

5.00 
. 25.00 

5.00 


g2 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Halsey, Rev. AAW. . . 
Holmes, Daniel, Esq 
Hopkins, Mrs, Theo. A... . 
Pierrepont, H. E., Esq... . 
Sharpe, Mrs, Mary A 

Shiras, Rev, Geo. E 

Small, Samuel, Esq. . . 
Stokes, Mrs. O. E. P 
Straus,L., Esq... . 

Straus, Hon. O.S... 
Western Theological Seminary . 2.50 
Worcester, Rev, John 

Wright, Rev. T. F 

Zabriskie, Mrs. N.L.... 


- « $2.50 
5.00 
5.00 


THEODORE F. WRriGuHrT, 
U. S. Secretary. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
from January 20th to February 2oth, are gratefully acknowledged : 


Mrs. Frank D. Allen 

Mrs. Chas. Arbuthnot 

Wm, D. Baldwin 

Miss R. H. Barrow 

Chas. Buncher 

Miss Rosalie Butler / 
Gen. Chas, W. Darling, A.M. 5.00 
THEO. M. DAVIS 
A. Dempster. . . 
W. F. Draper. . . 
F. N. DuBois 

Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D. . . 
Miss P. S. Ely 

Miss Emma C. Grafflin. . 
Miss Frances T. Gray 

H.M. Hannah. . 

Rev. H.C, Haydn, D.D.. . 
Mrs. Dwight B. Heard. . . 


- 10.00 


Miss Emily Hinds. . . . 

VERY REV. E, A. HOFFMAN, 
DD D.t. 1, £4.03. .« «B50 

MRS. SARAH J. HURTT. . 25.00 

“IN MEMORIAM, C. G. G.” . 25.00 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelley. . 5.00 

Chas. R. King, M. D 

Miss Rebecca S, Lowrey. . . 

Rev. J. H. Mansfield, D. D., 
LL. 

Geo. B. McBean. . . . 

Geo. Douglas Miller 

Galen C. Moses , 

Rev. Chas. Ray Palmer, D. D . 10.00 

The Misses Patterson 

Miss Elizabeth H, Pearson. . . 

Miss Annie S. Penfield. . . . 

Miss Sarah H. Perkins. . 


5.00 


5.00 
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Hon. Henry E, Pierrepont. . 
Prof. Ira M. Price, Ph. D. 
Mrs. Henry E, Raymond. . . 
Rev. Edw. A. Renouf,D.D. . 
Miss Harriet L. Robbins. . 
Rev. Wm. Ross 

Mrs. Sarah A. Scull 

Chas. E, Slocum, M. D., Ph. D . 
Geo. W. Smith. . . 

Hon. John B. Stebbins. . 


. 10.00 
1.00 
5.00 
5.00 
. 10.00 
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Prof. John P. Taylor, D. D. 
Prof. J. Henry Thayer 

Miss Emily H. Thomas. . . . 
E. M. Thresher 

Mrs. E. W. Tuckerman. . . 
Edw, R. Tylor 

Hon. Geo. Vaux 

Fred. Warren . 

Mrs. John C. Whitin 

MRS. SARAH W. WHITMAN, 25.00 


. 10.00 
5.00 
5.00 


McRee Swift. . Fred’k W, Williams 


From January 2oth to February 2oth, I have received very thank- 
fully these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund: 


MRS. A. L. ANDREWS. Miss Emily Hinds. . ald 
Miss R. H. Barrow Miss Rebecca S. Lowrey. . . 
Chas. Buncher Mrs. J. A. Penfield 
Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, D. D., Hon. Henry E, Pierrepont . 
5.00 Prof, Ira M. Price, Ph.D... 
VERY REV. E. A. HOFFMAN, Rev. Edw. A. Renouf, D.D. . 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. . . 25.00 Hon. George Vaux 


. $50.00 5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


Sir J. William Dawson, F. R. S., etc., of Montreal, has been 
elected by the Society as its Vice President for Canada. His interest 
in our work is deep and he knows its value. 

Mr. Coxe wishes me to state that the proper designation of his 
fund is the Eckizy Brinton Coxz, Junior, Funp. He sub- 
scribes $50.00 towards the transcription and production of the 
mural scenes at the Temple of Queen Hatasu at Thebes. As 
money is absolutely needed for this purpose, and his subscription 
is conditional that nine others each give $50.00, in order to raise a 
fund of $500.00, it is hoped that so tempting a bait will allure 
others willing to be entrapped in so good a cause. 

In all probability, the April Bisi1a will contain some important 
announcements as to the further development of our cause in this 
country through an organized committee. Last October, I formally 
requested the Society to take some steps in this direction, to relieve 
me of so much labor and responsibility, and particularly to see if 
our income could not be thereby increased. Let our local secre- 
taries unite heartily in this project. With better times, should come 
larger subscription lists. 


February 20, 1896. Wituiam C. WINsLow, 


Honorary Secretary. 
Office of Egypt Exploration Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston. 





BIBLIA. 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The first part of Vol. IX of the Vienna Oriental Journal opens 
with a most interesting article on a Syrian Commentary on the 
Psalms of the first half of the sixth century, A. D., of which Dr. 
L. Lazarus, a pupil of Professor Bickell, not only supplies the 
reader with the full textual history, but also appends various 
specimens, adding a translation and notes. It is hoped that the 
entire text of this valuable Commentary will be made public in the 
near future. 





Vol. LXII of the Denkschriften of the Imperial Academy at 
Vienna will comprise a treatise on the Chronology of the Baby- 
lonians by Dr. Edward Mahler, which, after a brief introduction, 
contains a comparative Table of the Babylonian and Christian eras 
for the reigns of Nabonassaros, Nadios, Kinzir, Tiglathpileser, 
Shalmaneser, Merodach-bal-adan, Sargon, and other Babylonian 
rulers, concluding with Antiochus VII Sidetes. A list of dates 
of the Arsacide era has also been appended. 





The importance of a philological investigation of names as one 
of the subsidiary appliances of historical research, first pointed out 
by Jacob Grimm in 1858, has since been generally recognized. 
Prof. Ferdinand Justis /ranishes Namenbuch, the result of many 
years’ patient labor, gives not only the etymology and history (as 
far as traceable) of all pre-Mohammedan Persian names, but also in 
its numerous appendices the pedigrees of mythical and legendary 
kings of the heroic age, and of all the rulers of various collateral 
dynasties, including those of Georgia, Armenia, Parthia and India. 
These lists and tables, alone, invaluable to the historian, cover 
ninety quarto pages. But there are, besides, lists of words intended 
to aid the student in tracing the etymology of the second part of 
compound names, and various other helps. Altogether the work is 
a monument of scholarship, the value of which the Royal Society 
of Berlin has fully recognized by according to it its patronage. 





M. Paul Delombre, in his report on the crédits supplémentaires 
asked by the French government, is an item of 50,000 francs to pay 
for the exclusive privilege of making archeological diggings in 
Persia. M. Delombre gives the hitherto unpublished text of the 
agreement which has been made between the French government 
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and the Shah. The chief points in this agreement are these: On 
account of the scientific eminence of the French, and the friendly 
relations which for so long a time have happily existed between Iran 
and France, the Persian government grants to the French, the ex- 
clusive privilege of making diggings throughout the whole extent 
of the empire. All sacred places, like mosques and cemetaries, 
however, are to be exempt from disturbance; and the French ex- 
cavating parties are held to respect the habits and customs of the 
country, and do nothing to vex them. All expenses of whatsoever 
sort are to be at the charge of the government of the Republic. If 
valuable objects in gold or silver are found, or if any jewels, these 
are to be the private property of the Persian government; yet, in 
consideration of the cost and trouble of the diggings, one-half of 
such objects will be yielded to the French at a fair price; and, 
whenever the rest shall be sold, if ever, the French shall be given 
the first chance to purchase it. As to works of sculpture of all 
sorts, and inscriptions, they are to be divided evenly between the 
two governments, but the French delegates are to have the right 
of making sketches or models of whatever may be found. Finally, 
‘¢in recognition of the preference which the Persian government 
accords to it, the government of the Republic will make to his 
Majesty, the Shah, a present of 10,000 francs.” It cannot be said 
that, as diggings go, the French have paid an under price for their 
privilege. It is certainly a most interesting and promising field. 


The editor of Brsiia is under obligations to Rev. Wm. M. 
Taylor, of Mount Jackson, Pa., for two very fine searabs, one from 
Denderah and the other from Luxor. Dr. Taylor has recently 
returned from a nine months’ trip, visiting Japan, China, Siam, 


Ceylon, India, Egypt and Jerusalem. 


An excellent opportunity is offered to purchase an Egyptian 
mummy. A gentleman brought it from Egypt for a public 
museum, but found that it was nearly identical with one already 
owned by the museum. He therefore offers it for sale at less than 
the first cost. The mummy was found at Achmin and purports to 
be one Her Hir, son of Pet Amon, who lived at Thebes in the XII 
dynasty, about 3,000 years ago. 

The mummy is in excellent condition and has a papier-maché 
collar very bright in color, and the gilding is in fine condition. 
The price is very low. 
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The Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, part 8 of 
volume XVII, contain Chapter CXXV of Dr. Renouf’s translation 
of the ‘* Book of the Dead ;” ‘* Water Rate in Ancient Babylonia,” 
by T. G. Pinches; ‘‘ Egyptian Chronology,” by Prof. Eisenlohe ; 
‘¢ Euphratean Stellar Researches,” Part V., ‘‘ The Archaic Lunar 
Zodiac,” by Robert Brown, Jr. Mr. Pinches gives the original 
and a translation of a tablet giving a receipt for the water supplied 
to Sippara, the *‘ City of the Sun.” ‘‘ 10 shekels of silver, balance 
of § of a manna and 5 shekels of silver, price of the water of the 
City of the Sun Sadunu to E-para has paid. Month Sebat, day rst, 
accession year of Nabonidus, king of Babylon.” This is one of the 
numerous tablets found by Mr. Rassam at Abu-habbah. 

Prof. Eisenlohe shows the folly of fixing chronogically by calcu- 
latory deduction the dates of various reigns as is done by Dr. Eduard 
Mahler in his AMaterialien zur Chronologie der alten Aigypter ina 
recent number of the Zeitschrift fiir igypt. Sprache. Prof. 
Eisenlohe says that the chronological dates, which Dr. Mahler 
draws from the inscriptions by help of the new nouns, are in no 
way credible. Mr. Brown considers that the Euphratean Solar 
Zodiac has been borrowed by nation after nation. ‘* They have so 
acted because it is easier and simpler to borrow than to work ;-and 


the more we investigate the records of the past, the smaller the 
sphere of originality and invention is found to be. Therefore, so 
far as general probability is concerned, it is more likely than not 
that Babylonia, which has supplied the world with so much, 
amongst other things, furnished it with the original scheme of a 
lunar Zodiac.” 


The subject of ‘‘ The Derivation of the Ethics of Buddhism ” 
was investigated and carefully discussed at the first meeting for the 
new year of the Victoria Institute of Lendon, England; its con- 
sideration being introduced in a brief paper, the author of which 
called attention to the frequency with which moral precepts, often 
similiar to those in Holy Writ, were quoted as from Buddhist writ- 
ings, this being very often done by Theosophists and others who 
sought to minimise the value of the Christian Scriptures. The 
question thereupon arose, were these precepts to be found in the 
earlier Buddhist writings, and, if not original, whence were they 
derived? A careful examination of the Buddhist writings, and of 
the Old Testament, showed that every valuable moral precept in- 
culcated by Buddha or his followers was freely taught by Moses 
and the Prophets centuries before Buddha existed; and this was 
scarcely to be wondered at, considering the light which had been 
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thrown of late on the extent to which nations in earlier days held 
inter-communication. The Ethics of Buddhism were evidently 
derived from those nations with whom the inhabitants of India had 
commercial and other relations, including the Jewish; which was 
in its greatest prosperity 500 years before Buddha was said to have 
existed; and also later, when the Captivity took place, and there 
was a tendancy towards the dispersal of that people. Attention 
was drawn to the evidence given by Strabo and other ancient 
writers to the great commercial intercourse existing in the tenth 
century B. C. between India, Persia, Parthia, Media, and the 
countries south of the Euxine, as well as the ancient traffic by sea 
which recent research had shown to have existed; and had been 
referred to at a recent meeting of the Institute as carried on from 
India round Ceylon and up the Red Sea, the ships being mostly 
manned by those intrepid mariners, the Pheenicians. At the close 
of the evening it was announced that one of the Institute’s Com- 
mittee, Mr. T. G. Pinches, of the Department of Oriental Antiqui- 
ties, at the British Museum, had discovered and deciphered some 
new and remarkable inscriptions. | These were of special interest 
to the Biblical student and would shortly be published for the in- 
formation of all the members. Many applications from persons 
desiring to support the Institute as members or associates having 
been received from places in England, America, India and the 
Colonies, the applicants were elected and the meeting was 
adjourned. 

M. de Morgan is now at Karnak, where he is superintending the 
engineering work intended to strengthen the walls and columns of 
Karnak, which have been undermined by the infiltration of the Nile 
water. He intends to drain the Sacred Lake there, in the hope of 
finding ancient monuments under the mud at the bottom. 
M. Legrain, the inspector of the ancient monuments of Upper 
Egypt, has been on the spot for some time. The money for this 
work has been provided by the Society for the Preservation of the 
Monuments of Ancient Egypt. Professor Flinders Petrie has 
already begun work at Thebes in the neighborhood of the Rames- 
seum and the famous Colossi of Amenophis. M. Daressy has 
recommenced the excavations he began last year at Medinet Habu, 
on -behalf of the Ghizeh Museum. A large part of the rubbish 
mounds which covered the ruins has already been cleared away. 
Captain Lyons is at Phila, engaged in removing all the rubbish 
which has accumulated on the island. He will excavate down to 
the foundation of the temples, and to the blocks of granite on which 
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they stand. In the course of the work it may be expected that 
many important inscriptions and other relics of antiquity will be 
discovered. The work has been undertaken by the Ministry of 
Public Works in connection with the reservoir for the storage of 
the Nile water, which is to be constructed above the first cataract. 





A writer in the Jewish Times, says that a new light has been 
thrown upon our guesses after the site of the district of Ophir, 
mentioned in the Scriptures as rich in gold, precious stones, ivory, 
and birds of beautiful plumage. It has generally been supposed 
that it lay in India, and that it was from that part of the world the 
ships of King Solomon, as well as those of the King of Tyre, 
brought these treasures which enriched their cities. No less an 
authority than Dr. Carl Peters has been persuaded by documents 
which have recently come under his eyes, that not India, but 
Africa, must be credited with the bountiful supply alluded to in the 
Bible. Dr. Peters has published the result of his research, which 
is based on an historical atlas recently discovered by him. It was 
printed at Amsterdam in the first decade of the eighteenth century, 
and once more lends force to the adage that there is nothing new 
under the sun. The information conveyed us by this atlas proves 
that its compiler was at that time in possession of much knowledge 
respecting Africa, which we flatter ourselves to have been dis- 
covered at the latter half of the nineteenth century, but which is 
nearly 200 years old. We know that the Portuguese had flourish- 
ing colonies on the Congo and Zambesi rivers in the seventeenth 
century, and it is now clear that they knew a great deal about the 
districts in which they had settled, else such maps as those now 
reprinted for us by Dr. Peters could never have been produced. 
How the knowledge came to be locked up so long is one of the 
strange freaks of history which we have paid dearly with money 
and loss of life spent in our latest African explorations. With the 
decline of the Portuguese power in the ‘dark continent,” their 
geographical knowledge seems to have been buried and has now 
come to light again only to be shown up as correct in the light of 
modern explorations. The old Dutch atlas divulges an early 
knowledge of the east and southwest coasts of Africa, of the courses 
of the rivers Congo and Zambesi and other neighboring streams, of 
the dwarf tribes of Akka, and of the great forest in the northwestern 
bend of the Congo. Moreover, this historical atlas speaks of the 
great treasures found in the Zambesi country—gold, jewels, and 
fine animals, and even goes so far as to indicate the sites of special 
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gold mines. There are, doubtless, the ancient dominions of Mons- 
Mueni of Simbaoé, of which the ruins were recently found. 
Dr. Peters is firmly of opinion that these ruins are of Pheenician 
and Sabaian origin, and that here also was situated the Op/ir men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. He goes so far as to suggest that the 
three Hebrew consonants afr probably contain the root of the 
word 4/r, to which the Latin ending ‘ca was probably added. He 
argues further that this was a far more likely place for the ships of 
petty Asiatic princes to be allowed to land and take away treasures 
at will than India, which was at that time a consolidated state. 
The Portuguese went at will and carried away gold and precious 
stones as they pleased, and it is not unlikely that so for a time did 
Solomon and Hiram. 


The Babylonian account of the deluge, presupposes the Biblicial 
account in its full integrity. What becomes, therefore, of that 
‘‘literary analysis” of the latter which the ‘‘ higher criticism” 
claims to have made? So far as I can see, it can be maintained 
only by the irrational hypothesis that the ‘‘ Elohist” and ‘* Jehovist” 
agreed to write two accounts of the deluge which should supplement 
one another, the one writer omitting those details of the original 


text which had been selected by the other, and the other in return 
selecting those which his colleague had omitted. And even with 
this hypothesis it would be necessary to admit that the original 
text had already been transported to Palestine and there undergone 
modification and revision. Any other hypothesis seems out of the 
question: it is not even open to the ‘‘ critics” to conjecture that the 
Babylonian poem was based on the Biblical narrative which had 
already assumed its present shape, since in this case facts like that 
connected with the sending forth of the birds would remain 
unexplained. 

The account of the deluge is a crucial test of the soundness of 
that purely philological criticism which has decomposed the text of 
Scripture into a literary mosaic, has assigned its component elements 
to comparitively late date, and on the strength of this has denied 
the historical unworthiness of the narrative and the Mosaic origin 
of the Law. Like the Ptolemaic theory of the universe, the so- 
called ‘‘ critical” theory of the character of the Pentateuch is con- 
sistent and imposing enough when helped out by a constantly 
increasing number of assumptions and fresh hypotheses, but, like 
the Ptolemaic theory when confronted with the Copernican, the 
‘* critical” theory breaks down so soon as it can be compared with 
the facts of archeological discovery. The Pentateuch doubtless 
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contains older documents and materials, but they are derived from 
written and credible sources and could have been incorporated into 
a historical work by a single writer in the Mosaic age. And if 
we are to discover them, it must be by the help of archeology and 
not of the ‘‘ literary analysis.”—From an article on ‘* Archeology 
versus Old Testament Criticism,” by Professor A. H. Sayce, Oxford 
University, England, in the February number of Zhe Homiletic 
Review. 

The Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. XVIII, 
Part I, contains notes on Chapter CXXV of the Book of the Dead, 
by P. LePage Renouf; Assyriological Notes, by Prof. Fritz 
Hommel; Euphratean Stella Researches (continued), by Robert 
Brown, Jr. 

Dr. Renouf says that no copy of Chapter CXXV of the Book of 
the Dead is known of more ancient date than the eighteenth dynasty, 
but the oldest papyri contain the three parts of which the chapter 
consists. That the chapter is of much earlier date than the 
eighteenth dynasty is quite certain from the nature of the corrup- 
tions which had already made their appearance in the earliest copies 
which have come down tous. But the three parts are not neces- 
sarily of the same antiquity 

This chapter is an extremely difficult one to translate, and the 
difficulties have only increased with our knowledge of the language 
and its scientific treatment. The text is extremely doubtful in many 
important parts, the forty-two sins are not the same in all the manu- 
scripts, and they are not assigned to the jurisdiction of the same 
gods. So important a papyrus as that of Sutimes omits some sins 
of which an Egyptian would certainly be expected to give an 
account. The same word is made to appear with different mean- 
ings in the same passage of the papyri when they are compared 
together. And there are not a few important words of which the 
meaning was first only guessed at by the first translators, but has 
been retained without sufficient warrant by their successors. 





Prof. E. L. Curtis of the Yale Divinity School has an article in 
the Journal of Biblical Literature (Vol. XIV, Parts I-II), entitled 
‘* The Old Testament Reckoning of Regnal Years.” He says that 
in the Books of Kings and Chronicles the lengths of the reigns of 
the kings of Judah and Israel are given in even years, except in the 
case of reigns limited to a few days or months, and events are dated 
by regnal years. It is evident then, that these years represent 
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calendar years and not the precise length of reigns, for few if any 
kings can be thought of as actually reigning periods of exact years. 
The question then arises, how were the reigns reckoned? Was the 
first year of a king the calendar year of his accession, or the calen- 
dar year following? The former method of reckoning or number- 
ing is called pre-dating, the latter post-dating. Pre-dating intro- 
duces confusion by making the last year and the first year of two 
successive monarchs identical, yet this has been widely regarded as 
the Hebrew method. Post-dating gives regularity in a system of 
dates and was the usual Assyrian method. It has also been claimed 
as the probable Hebrew method. 

In favor of considering pre-dating as the Hebrew method, the 
following facts may be mentioned: 

(2) It is in accordance with the Hebrew usage of speech, which 
reckoned fractions of time as full units. 

(6) The Talmud declares this to have the Jewish method. 

(c) Josephus also used this method. 

(@) It occurs in the synchronisms of 1 and 2 Kings. 

In favor of post-dating we have: 

(a) The regularity and the general Assyrian use of this system. 

(4) Its use in the synchronisms of the books of Kings. 

(c) At the close of the Judean monarchy it appears as the current 
mode of reckoning. 

Professor Curtis says that the conclusion might be drawn that 
originally, from an early inexact method of reckoning, the reigns of 
the kings of Israel and Judah were pre-dated, that after wider 
culture and closer contact with Assyria, the more exact method of 
post-dating became current, and that the years of the kings were 
received by the Chronicler and others as though thus numbered. 

This, however, Professor Curtis considers as a specious argument. 
That clear and unmistakable evidences of pre-dating do not appear 
in the Old Testament except in the synchronisms of 1 and 2 Kings. 
These synchronisms are from the compiler, and were not in the 
original sources. They represent not a system of dating but an 
endeavor to adjust two unequal series of numbers. 

The conclusion of many scholars seems fairly warranted that the 
Hebrew method of numbering regnal years was probably that of 
post-dating, and that the numbers of the Old Testament were 
designed to be thus received. 


The Journal of the East Indian Association for January, contains 
‘*Debate on Judicial Independence in India,” ‘* Discussion on a 
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Lecture on Kashmir, including a speech by the Rt. Hon. G. Curzon 
on Kashmir affairs,” ** Address by Mr. Manomohan Ghose on ‘The 
Necessity of Maintaining the Independence of the Judiciary of 
India,’” ‘* Lecture on Kashmir by Mr. Walter R. Lawrence.” 


Mr. G. H. Skipwith writes to the London Academy to inquire of 
those interested in the exploration of Palestine, whether valuable 
results might not possibly be obtained by a careful examination of 
the site of Anathoth. The images of Anath, from which the place 
is said to have derived its name, cannot have outlasted the reforma- 
tion of Josiah. But here, as early as the reign of Solomon, was 
situated the estate and place of exile of the deposed high priest 
Abiathar (I Kings, ii: 26, 27). Comparing the passage just cited 
with that to which it refers, in I Sam., ii: 27, 36, where it is pre- 
dicted that the house of Eli should be reduced to poverty, and 
following a hint of Robertson Smith, Mr. Skipworth ventures to 
suggest that the estate of Abiathar passed to the rival line, of which 
Hilkiah was the representative in the days of Josiah; that the 
father of Jeremiah was no other than the high priest in question, 
and that to this circumstance was due the connection of Jeremiah 
with Anathoth—perhaps the profound influence of the Book of 
Deuteronomy upon his teaching. And further, as Mr. Montefiore 
has said in his Hibbert Lectures, ‘‘ priest and scribe were indenti- 
cal,” the priests of Anathoth claimed to inherit from Jeremiah, 
and devised for this purpose the narrative in Jer. xxxii: 6-27, 36, 
43, 44, with its pedantic legalism. 

Mr. Skipworth has called attention to the probability that the 
prophetic oracles were at first recorded upon separate tablets, some- 
times perhaps upon a diptych (Isa. viii: 1, 16; Hab. ii: 2), which 
in the case of the Decalogue we know consisted of durable material, 
and that the form of the Latin caudex, or collection of tablets, must 
almost necessarily have furnished an intermediate stage between 
the single or double tablet and the roll. If this be so, may we not 
hope to discover among the dééris or the sepulchres of Judaan 
literary centers some vestige of their former labors? Even the 
legend in II Macc. ii: is not without instruction for the explorer. 
The site of Anathoth is known. Is it possible that it may yield 
monuments of its ancient importance? 
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Offices of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


37 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W. C., AND 15 BLAGDEN STREET, BOSTON, Mass., 
U.8. A, 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society, founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., R. Stuart Poole 
LL. D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. (who was its first President), was estab- 
lished for the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of 
systematically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites 
which may be expected to throw light upon obscure questions of history and topo- 
graphy, such as those connected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Period, the district 
of the Hebrew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek art. 
The work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of supreme value and interest, 
inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, 
and Syrian styles; afford reliable data for the history of comparative art; reveal 
ancient technical processes; and yield invaluable examples of art in metal, stone and 
pottery. The metrological results are also of the highest importance, some thous- 
ands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two, and sometimes three, conducting 
excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in discoveries. 
Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topography of Lower 
Egypt. The sites of famous cities have been identified; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, 
the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne (identical with the Biblical 
Tahpanhes), have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, papyri, and beautiful 
objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain and glass, have been found; 
new and unexpected light (not less momentous, or likely to produce less effect on con- 
temporary criticism, than the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route. of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
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the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the Hanes of 
Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of the Bible and 
Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance and grandeur, 
inscribed with texts of absorbing value; and the recent excavation of the ruins of 
the temple built by Queen Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark a distinct and 
brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in to Valley of the Nile. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGYPT. 


The Archeological Survey of Egypt, for which a special fund is provided, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘ Antiques,” needs to 
be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh have now 
been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with absolute accuracy 
and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 B. C., are historically of 
great value. 


The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
of Harvard, passed the following vote :— 


Resolved, That the Archeological Institute takes a deep interest in the Archeological Sur- 
vey of Egypt, undertaken by the Egypt Exploration Fund; and that it believes, in the words of 
the Fund, that it will be “a work welcome to all students of history, to all lovers of antiquity, 
to artists, archeologists, travelers, and the world at large;’”’ and that it should receive at the 
hands of an educated public a liberal and prompt support. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 
I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. 


II. Tanis (Zoan). Part I. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. 


III. Naukratis. Part J. Fifty-one plates and plans, Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. 


1V¥. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps, and plans. 


VY. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. 


VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-tive plates. 


VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates 
Extra Volume. 


VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Sixty-three plates. 

1X. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Hatra Volume, 
X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II). Thirty-nine plates. 
XI. Ahnas. Beautifully illustrated. 


XII. Deir el Bahari (Queen Hatasu’s Temple). Preliminary volume. Fifteen 
plates. 


Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine plates. 
Very valuable and unique. 


Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan, Part II. Thirty-nine plates. 


Survey Volume III. El Bersheh, Part I. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. 


Survey Volume [VY. El Bersheh. Part II. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


I Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt with eight fine maps in colors; 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, ‘etc. 
able to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 


II. The Season’s Work at Ahnas and Beni Hasan. 
late Amelia B. Edwards, L. H. D., etc. Price, 70 cents. 


III. Archwxological Report (1892-3). 
70 cents. 


IV. Archeological Report (1893-4). Price, 70 cents. 
Vv. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 


b@"The elaborate quarto volume upon a season’s exploration at any site cannot be 
published till the following year. 


having a 
Invalu- 


Seven illustrations. By the 


Seven illustrations and maps. Price, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND BOOKS, 


Each donor or subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume of 
the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lectures, 
account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological Society in the 
world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, that all who can will 
subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons contribute not less than $25. 

The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome quartos, embellished with photo- 


graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes with 
colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


S@ Back volumes can always be ordered. 


Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Ea¢ypt EXPLORATION 
FunpD, 15 Blagden Street,Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to Rev. 
William C. Winslow, Honorary Treasurer. 


Local Honorary Secretaries. 


Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., Albany. 

Rev. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
St., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

A. M. Switzer, 2001 Centre Ave., Bay City, 
Michigan. 

Mrs. Florence B. Sherman, The Charles- 
gate, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. J. Frederick Hopkins, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. John F. Goucher, Woman’s College 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Miss Emma C. Grafflin, 1209 Linden Ave., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, 11 Frisbie Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Pres’t James Marshall, 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Mrs. Charles L. Hutchinson, 2709 Prairie 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, 

Miss Mary Eva Keys, Madison Read, E. 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 882 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rey. A. P. Putnam, D. D., Concord, Mass. 

W. K. Moorehead, D. D., State Univers- 
ity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph. D., 131 S. 
Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 113 Washington 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Charles Buncher, Esq., Edson, Moore & 
Co., Detroit, Michigan. 


D. D., Cedar 
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Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., Drifton, Pa. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th St., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Renwick B. Knox, Esq., Duluth, Miun. 

Mrs. Jennie L. Colton, College Hill, 
Easton, Pa. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Rev. W. W. Adams, D. D., Fall River, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Theodore Sterling, Gambier, Ohio. 

Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, N.Y. 

Rev. S. D. Peet, Ph. D., Good Hope, Ill. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford. Conn. 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Samuel Hart, D. D., Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn. 

Pres’t Henry Morton, Ph. D., Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, Ithica, N. Y. 

Prof. Chas. M. Tyler, D. D., 9 East Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pres. Lewis A. Gorton, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Lansing, Mich. 

Mrs. John C. Merrill, Hotel Figueroa, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Prof. R. G. Thwaites, Ph. D., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Hon. Chas. H. S. Davis, M. D., Ph. D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Mrs. George H. Christian, 404 South 8th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rev. D. L. Miller, Mount Morris, Ill. 

Mrs. Charles Henry Webb, Nantucket, 
Mass. 

Mrs, Herbert C. Tolman, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. J. B. Burnett, A. M., 16 Chestnut St., 
Newark, N. J. 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, 
Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. A. L. Andrews, ‘‘ The Reef,” New- 
port, R. I. 


D. D., New 
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Rev. Charles J. Wood, D. D., York, Pa. 

Albert Aub, 43 East 83d St., New York, 
} me 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. E. A. Hoffman, The Deanery, Chel- 
sea Square, New York, N. Y. 

Charles W. Sloane, Esq., 111 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South Hi- 
land St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., 42 Fifth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Locust and 42d 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D. D., Rochester, 
De Es 

Hon. Jeremiah Lynch, Bohemian Club, 
San Francisco. 

Prof. H. L. Myrick, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D. D., 312 E. 
Adams St., Springfield, Ill. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Miss Sybil Carter, 23 Central Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Ph. D., 226 Sum- 
mit Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. Jeremiah Zimmerman, D. D., 109 
South Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

S. R. Allen, Esq., 15 Toronto St., Toronto, 
Canada, 

Gen. Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, Smithson- 
ian Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph. D., Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Park St., West 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Mrs. Frank D. Allen, Vendome, Boston. 


17 Grove 


SECRETARY FOR U. S. A, 


Miss Helen Dennison, Office of the E. E. Fund, 15 Blagden St., Boston, Mass. 


4g Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary sub- 
scriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this season’s labors. All 
services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 


JAMES GLAISHER, F. R. S. 


Hon. Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 
WALTER Morrison, Esq. WALTER BESANT, M. A. 


Assistant Secretary. 


GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 


24 HANOVER SQuaRE, W., LONDON. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the . 


Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1, It was not to be a religious society. That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson. K. C. 
B., K. C. M. G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Sinai); Col. 
Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who conducted the exca- 
vations of Jerusalem); Major Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of Western Palestine and of 
the east country, unfinished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. E. (Surveyor with 
Major Conder) ; the late Major Anderson, C. M.G., R. E.; Canon Tristram, F. R. S. ; 
Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible Students, and its chief supporters are 
found among ministers of all denominations, who see in the results of the explora 
tions many confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years existence, the Society, with limited funds at 
its disposal, has done an immense amount of work, and published the results in 
books, papers, maps, plans, and photographs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all students of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following : 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, 
and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down to the founda- 
tions, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The contours of the rock, 
showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled up, have been 
ascertained. In consequence of these and other discoveries, many questions of topo- 
graphy relating to the city, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in an 
entirely new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Executive 
Committee applied for and received from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carry- 
ing on excavations at Jerusalem. These were commenced in the spring of last year 
by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have laready led to very valuable discoveries. 

An extremely interesting rockscarp was first traced for some distance along the 
supposed site of the old wall of the city, south of the present wall, and was subse- 
quently followed for over 1,000 feet. In this line of wall the remains of several 
ancient towers and a gateway have been discovered. No less than four sills of this 
ancient gateway, belonging to four different periods, were found in situ one above 
the other. Dr. Bliss writes: ‘‘I know of no more interesting example of a place 
where four distinct periods may be studied in the short perpendicular distance of 
four feet.” Full accounts of these researches will be found in the Quarterly State- 
ments of the Fund. 

2. Tue RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE OF GALILEE, BY SIR CHARLES WILSON.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still stand in Glailee. They have all been planned 
and sketched, and are found to be of considerable architectural pretensions. As one 
consequence of this work, the building in which Christ taught the people could now 
be reconstructed. 

8. THe SURVEY OF WESTERN PALESTINE.—This work, occupying ten years in all, 
was carried out by Major Conder, R. E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Before it 
was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a terra incognita—some names were 
filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now we 
possess @ map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ARCHZOLOGICAL WorK OF M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned the 
Discovery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the Pool 
of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, are 
additional archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to other 
explorers. Casts and drawings of these may be seen in the collection of the Fund. 

5. Frve HunpREeD SquaRE Miss of the country east of Jordan were surveyed by 
Major Conder, R. E., and the results published in a companion volume to the Survey 
of Western Palestine. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, and abounds 
with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. Among these ruins are most wonderful 
fields of dolmens and stone circles. Major Conder has made drawings of these. 
There are also special surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. 
A map of the Survey, reduced to the scale of one-third, is added to the volume, and 
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all Major Conder’s drawings and plans, numbering more than 350, have been engraved 
The Jaulfin, ’Ajlfiin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred 
square miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. THe GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF PALESTINE, BY Prov. E. HULL, F. R. S., is pub. 
lished in a separate volume. The geological facts brought forward throw new light 
on the route of the Exodus, and aiford conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain 
are not under the waters of the Dead Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and 
the Wady ’Arabah have been investigated by Mr. Chichester Hart, and the results 
published in a separate volume. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &C.— 
Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. The Committee have made arrangements 
for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions drawn up 
with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the Director of the 
Folk Lore Society, and others. A paper by Major Conder, R. E., on the first series of 
answers to these questions was published in the Quarterly Statement for July, 1889. 
Essays on the subject, by the Rev. Dr. Post and Mr. Bliss. a Paper on Jewish-Spanish 
Proverbs in use in the country, by Rev. J. E. Hanauer, and valuable papers on the 
Folk Lore, Religion and Customs of the Fellahin, by P. J. Baldensperger, Esq., have 
also been published. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these 
explorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of 
the West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 
Instances of this are the Siloam Inscription, which was cut out of its place and stolen 
(though happily the fragments were subsequently recovered), the doorway of a Syna- 
gogue in Upper Galilee, and the sculptured figures at Kana. 

A course of seven Lectures on the Objects and Work of the Fund, delivered in the 
spring of 1892, by Sir Charles Wilson, Major Conder, and other distinguished scholars 
and explorers, has been published in a small volume, entitled ‘‘The City and the 
Land,” the second edition of which, with plan of Jerusalem according to Josephus, is 
now ready. 

‘* Thirty Years’ Work” is a summary account of the work of the Fund from the 
beginning. It was prepared by Walter Besant and is fully illustrated. 

1. Susscripers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the journal of the Society, and 
contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statements” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 


Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They should be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 


Honorary Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


————_+ oo —____- 


Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the Puneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Dead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


= KR im So 
The Egyptian title was /\ = | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Book of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘‘Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, sel{f-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is every inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 
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Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued the most complete edition 
of the Book of the Mead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das TZodtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
@apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Bead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


i.—The Religious Beliefs of Primitive, V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 
Peoples. Dead. 


II.—The Religion of Ancient Egypt. Vi.—Translation of the Book of the 
Dead. 
II1I1.—Animal Worship in Ancient Egypt. 
VII.—Index to all of the words contained 


IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. in the Turin Papyrus. 


Subscriptions payable on delivery of the book. 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, NEW YORKE 
LONDON, W. C. 


A Prospectus sent on application. 


Third Edition now ready. Third Edition, Price, $6.00. 
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BIBLIA, 


A Monthly Journal, devoted to Biblica’ Arch- 
eology and Oriental Research. 





BrBLi4, now in its seventh year, is the only publication in the United States devoted to Biblical 
Fag 6 Its object is to give the results of the latest researches in Oriental lands, particularly 
t, Palestine and Syria. 
here has been no more peas revelation during the present century than that of the dis- 
coveries in Oriental lands. A literature has been recovered which already far exceeds in compass the 
whole of the Old Testament Scriptures, and the later history of the Old Testament no longer stands 
alone. The records already discovered confirm, explain and illustrate the Scripture records, and the 
historical portions of the Bible are now read with an entirely new interest. 

Bs yh ee Syria are only half excavated, and as much, if not more exists under the ground 
AS ve it. 

The object of Brsxia is to present the latest information in regard to the work of the Reyot Ex- 
ploration Fund, the Palestine Exploration Fund, and the work of American, French and German 
explorers. Attention is given also to Classical and Medieval Archeology, reviews of new books, etc. 
The scope of Bretia embraces the origin, languages, religions, laws, literature, science, arts, man 
ners and customs of ancient oriental nations, and it will present to the general reader matter which 
usually buried in the transactions and periodicals of learned societies. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


REV. WM. C. WINSLOW, D. D., LL.D., Boston, Mass., Vice-President of the Egypt 
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